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is, that the coercion of nature is beyond our control, and therefore 
one for which no human being or beings can be held responsible ; 
whereas social and political restraints are artificially created, and 
therefore, as to any particular exercise of them, within our power to 
limit or abolish them " (p. 220). It would not be difficult to dem- 
onstrate that particular social restraints are not artificial products of 
the will, but the necessary results of the development of the race. 
After all, social and political laws are only historycodified, and it is 
only gradually and within narrow bounds that we can consciously 
direct or limit their force. In this age, with its mania for legislation, 
it would be an easy matter to adduce instances of laws either wholly 
inoperative, or producing results diametrically opposed to those in- 
tended by the legislators. Throughout his entire argument, Professor 
Willoughby underestimates the necessary character of the social and 
political restraints. The same natural necessity which has produced 
those restraints and given them force, has imposed upon them form 
and laws. It is a consequence of this empirical conception of coer- 
cion that Professor Willoughby adopts as absolutely valid Fitzjames 
Stephen's canons of compulsion. These are: (1) ,that the object 
aimed at be desirable, (2) that the means employed be calculated to 
obtain it, (3) and at not too great expense (p. 264). There is no 
moral arithmetic which would enable us to apply these canons to pres- 
ent or future conditions. As employed by Professor Willoughby, they 
would justify any tyranny. 

It is not, however, as an ethical treatise that the work is to be 
judged. It is essentially a detailed analysis of concrete problems of 
social life. That the results attained are largely negative is the chief 
merit of the book ; for it is only by such sober negative criticism that 
we can ever reach a sure basis for social reconstruction. 

T. W. Taylor, Jr. 



Kant's Cosmogony. As in his Essay upon the Retardation of the 
Rotation of the Earth, and his Natural History and. Theory of the 
Heavens. With introduction and appendices. Edited and trans- 
lated by W. Hastie. Glasgow, James Maclehose ; London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1900. — pp. cix, 205. 

This is a book of importance to both the philosophical and the 
scientific scholar. And it has also particular claims upon the student 
of Kant and the student of natural theology. In Kant's Cosmogony, 
Professor Hastie has given us a translation of those early writings of 
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Kant (his Natural History and Theory of the Heavens, and his Essay on 
the Retardation of the Rotation of the Earth) which have hitherto been 
thought of by philosophers and scientists alike, mainly in connection 
with Laplace's celebrated Nebular Hypothesis , and with a supposedly re- 
markable anticipation of the theory by the Konigsberg philosopher. He 
has, however, not only done this, but also presented his translation in a 
very serviceable and important setting, consisting of an introduction 
and appendices in which the reader, be he Kant scholar or Kant 
student, or a student of contemporary science in its bearings upon 
origins, or a thinker interested in the relations of evolutionism and 
idealism and theism, will find presented before him ample material 
for the settlement, or at least the investigation, of many important and 
interesting questions. 

The work is dedicated to Lord Kelvin, a recent colleague of Profes- 
sor Hastie's at Glasgow, and Professor Hastie has evidently worked in 
conjunction with scientific authorities who have directed his attention 
to contemporary literature upon the question of the relative originality 
and- importance of Kant's early physical theories as compared with 
those of Laplace. Important portions of this literature are presented 
here from Professor De Morgan's account of the speculations of 
Thomas Wright of Durham (a writer, a summary of whose work in a 
Hamburg journal on ist January, 1751 — Professor Hastie has traced 
out the very issue and translates the article for us — by Kant's own 
confession set Kant thinking on cosmological questions), and from 
other sources about Wright's work, from printed statements of 
men like Huxley, Lord Kelvin, Professor Newcomb, Helmholtz, Dr. 
Conrad Dietrich, "a careful student of Kant in his relation to New- 
ton," and from an article by Geo. F. Becker, in the American Journal 
of Science, as late as February, 1898. And all this matter is woven 
through and around an introduction of Professor Hastie's own, in 
which the great questions of the comprehensive character of Kant's 
genius, and of the ultimate lesson of Kant's philosophy as a whole, 
are brought home to the mind, as is also the possibly still greater 
question of idealism in its relation to what is called cosmic evolution. 

So far as Kant's scientific originality is concerned, the evidence pre- 
sented by Professor Hastie brings out many interesting things, e. g., 
how the untoward fate of Slant's Natural History in being kept from 
the public by an accident (the bankruptcy of a publisher), and in being 
known until 1797 only through a summary, prevented the fact of its 
thought being fairly estimated, and how Professor Huxley seems to 
be "the first English scientist who adequately appreciated Kant's 
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cosmogony in the original German," and how Kant is perhaps the 
"greatest of all the pre-organic evolutionists" in first truly discern- 
ing the "universal range" of the "evolutional process of nature." 
Not only is Kant's originality in relation to Laplace vindicated, but Pro- 
fessor Hastie concludes from Thomson and Tait's Natural Philosophy, 
and from an 1897 address of Lord Kelvin's, that Kant's "early scien- 
tific work has already become part of the current material of the popular 
scientific writer. ' ' It would be a piece of the sheerest presumption in 
the present writer to pretend to be able to prove or disprove this state- 
ment, although he has nothing but admiration for the love and the 
diligence that Professor Hastie shows in his collation of scientific evi- 
dence, and to this collation evidently the scientist, as well as the phi- 
losopher, must have recourse. 

In respect of the bearings of Kant's physical philosophy upon the 
system of his thought as a whole, Professor Hastie entertains and ex- 
presses opinions that are at variance with the notions that many of us 
know to have been prevalent among ' English ' neo-Kantians before 
the recent appearance of Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality, which 
work has to some extent brought to an end the previous tendency of 
regarding the real as sufficiently determined when described by epis- 
temological categories. To begin with, he inclines to think that Kant 
in the Critique of Pure Reason was " too much absorbed in the forms 
of his own subjective perception and reflection, ' ' and that he therein 
"shut out for the moment the great universe beyond, which gives 
them their meaning and purpose," and that this tendency has worked 
itself out to a "certain hopeless result " in the " idealistic movement 
from Fichte to Hegel" and in the "neo-Kantian philosophy." He 
inclines, in short, to minimize the importance of Kant's Copernican 
discovery, and to find the basis of a spiritual interpretation of the uni- 
verse in the theistic philosophy of the pre-critical treatise which he 
has translated and edited. 

"His [Kant's] Natural History and Theory of the Heavens, as he 
ultimately designated its exposition, will probably be regarded as the 
most wonderful and enduring product of his genius. " 1 In other words, 
Professor Hastie, on grounds of the importance of Kant's early 
physical theories to contemporary physical science and to con- 
temporary theistic philosophy, is of the opinion that the return 
to Kant is (1) a scientific return, and (2) a return to the theistic phi- 
losophy of his early treatises as the true idealism of which both 
science and philosophy are in search. As for this contention, it 

1 Italics mine. 
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may, indeed, be well for the philosophical world to return to a re- 
consideration of the well-known close association that existed in 
the mind of Kant between physics and metaphysics, but it is doubtful 
whether this same world is ever likely to sacrifice that part of its 
very mental structure for which Kant is responsible, i. e., the con- 
viction that it is impossible to regard matter as ' given ' independ- 
ently of a spiritual consciousness that we have in ourselves and in our 
life. Professor Hastie will doubtless be willing to admit that many of 
the scientific men in Germany and elsewhere, to whom he frequently 
refers, have learned from Kant (through Schopenhauer, of course, 
rather than through Hegel — and Professor Hastie has a note to this 
effect in which he has the support of his colleague Professor Adamson) 
to have done with that unreflecting realism that talks of time and 
space and the qualities of matter as if they were things outside the 
mind. It is true that in the matter of the great importance of Kant's 
physical philosophy, Professor Hastie dwells largely upon the extent 
to which Kant may be said to have anticipated the evolutionary phil- 
osophy. And this, in my opinion, represents that part of his attitude 
to Kant (so far as, philosophy is concerned) which is likely to have the 
most fruitful consequences. "All is the realization of an eternal 
plan, which advances from stage to stage on its sure prescribed way, 
and which must issue in a perfect result." It would, however, be but 
slight honor to Kant to associate him with dogmatic evolutionism in 
its assumption that a spiritual life might appear at the end of a cosmic 
process, unless that life had been implicit in its very beginnings. And 
if Kant be an idealistic or a critical evolutionist, like Aristotle or 
Hegel, he is this only on the ground of the great discovery of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 

A second tendency of Professor Hastie's is to regard Kant in a semi- 
positivistic way. " Kant has been called a Prussian Hume ; I would 
rather call him a Prussian Comte. ' ' ' 'According to Kant the cosmic evo- 
lution of nature is continued in the historic development of humanity and 
completed in the moral perfection of the individual} This is the largest 
and most valuable thought in Kant's philosophy. It combines all the 
parts of his system into unity; it enables us to distinguish the essential 
from the accidental in his development and expression ; and it fur- 
nishes the criterion by which his place is to be determined as the 
founder of a new period in the philosophical and scientific history of 
the world. But in order to find it we must look through and beneath 
the elaborate formation of his later mode of thinking." Now it is 

1 The italics are Professor Hastie's. 
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doubtless true (and this is a point admitted by many German and 
English scholars) that there are many correspondences between Kant's 
teaching about the limitations of knowledge and the teaching of posi- 
tivism, and also true that the moral kingdom of persons of which 
Kant talks in his ethical writings is perhaps the final outcome of his 
philosophy. But the spiritual life of this moral kingdom is never to be 
thought of as merely superimposed upon an indifferent Nature, as it is 
in general by Comte or the Comtians. If Kant be a positivist at all, 
it is an ethical or an ideal positivism that he teaches rather than what 
is ordinarily understood by positivism. Professor Hastie, indeed, al- 
lows himself to talk of Herbart as continuing the scientific work of 
Kant, and this thought might have led him to indicate how much 
akin to the ideal realism of Leibniz the ultimate philosophy of Kant 
really is, just as his mention of Schopenhauer might have made him 
speak of the extent to which Kant took his theory of Ideas from Plato. 
And then how does Professor Hastie reconcile his positivistic construc- 
tion of Kant's philosophy with the cosmic theism, which he takes to be 
the final word of cosmology in general, and of Kant's cosmology in 
particular? It is doubtless true that in his treatise on the Heavens 
Kant seeks to show how a spiritual or theistic conception of the world 
is compatible with a purely mechanical conception of the action and 
interaction of natural forces, but then, too, this spiritualistic monism 
is a very different thing from positivism as ordinarily understood. 

In other words, only if Professor Hastie will allow us to associate 
together more closely than he himself does in his otherwise laudable 
zeal for the originality of Kant's early work, the later and the earlier 
results of Kant's philosophy, can that strong case be made out for a 
possible synthesis of Kant's metaphysics with the truth of evolutionary 
science. That what he has presented in this little volume will con- 
tribute to this very end there is every reason for believing. It is all 
the more likely to do so because it represents an attempt to show how 
Kant may be approached with the most conspicuous success from the 
standpoint of physical science. Even the idealistic philosopher can 
hardly rise from a perusal of Professor Hastie' s evidence without an 
increased admiration for the comprehensiveness of Kant's genius. 
Doubtless, it may seem to many a most arbitrary piece of procedure to 
attach so much importance to Kant's writings before the time of his 
intellectual conversion, especially in view of the fact that that con- 
version has meant the conversion of one-half of the educated opinion 
of the nineteenth century. 

Nevertheless, there is a great deal to be said for insisting upon the 
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manifest importance of that characteristic of Kant's which was so 
strongly marked both before and after his conversion — his habit of 
connecting metaphysical with physical researches. 

As a piece of editing, and as the presentation to the reading world 
of a definite question in its historical and its critical setting, Professor 
Hastie's book must be pronounced perfect, for the translation seems 
to be on a level with the approved excellence of Professor Hastie's 
previous and important services in this connection. 

W. Caldwell. 

Northwestern University. 



